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GKEEK INSCRIPTIONS PUBLISHED IN 1886-87. 



The most important of the inscriptions published during the past 
year fall within the domain of the history of the Greek alphabet. Two 
great branches of that alphabet have added such rich stores to their 
stock of materials, that S. Reinach does not hesitate to declare that the 
history of the Greek alphabet must now be rewritten. However that 
may be, it is certain that a distinct and substantial advance has been 
made in our knowledge of the archaic alphabets, of that of the father- 
land, Krete, on the one hand, and, on the other, of the Ionic, from the 
distant Milesian colony of Naukratis. 

The excavations carried on at Naukratis by the Egypt Exploration 
Fund under the direction of Mr. Petrie have been prosecuted with so 
much care and scientific accuracy that we may rely upon their results 
with great confidence. Accepting the statement of Polycharmos, that 
a temple of Aphrodite existed at Naukratis in 688 b. c, as proof merely 
that its inhabitants believed the town to be a very ancient one, Mr. 
Petrie judges, from the evidence of the remains, that its foundation 
occurred about 670 b. c., 1 during the disruptions caused by the Assyrian 
invasion and the wars of Taharka. A scarab-factory furnished scarabs 
belonging to the reigns of Psamtik I and II, 664-589 B. o.; and two 
feet below this general level was a stratum of burnt material extending 
over a considerable space in the southern part of the town, which proves 
a still earlier occupation. From this, and also from the style of the 
pottery, the foundation of the temple of the Milesian Apollo mentioned 
by Herodotos is placed at about 650 b. c. Close behind this temple 
was found a trench in which it is evident that the remains of broken 
pottery dedicated in the temple were deposited, as the greatest number 
of inscribed fragments were found here, mixed with earth and sand, at 
various depths ; showing in general an advance upward from coarse 
and archaic to more regular and familiar forms. The inscriptions are 
mostly simple dedications to Apollo, or Apollo the Milesian, and they 

1 Hirschpeld's arguments to prove that Naukratis was founded about 590 b. c. 
(Rhein. Mus., 1887, pp. 209 ff.) fail to convince me. 
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have been discussed by Mr. E. A. Gardner both in the volume on Nau- 
kratis published by the Egypt Exploration Fund, and in the Journal 
of Hellenic Studies (1886, pp. 220-39). 2 The oldest dedications are as- 
sumed to be those upon two heavy, coarse fragments, found in a well, but 
in style similar to an amphora discovered under the burnt stratum of the 
town. These are assigned to about 650 B. c, and are read 'OttoXXw 
<to e/u, . . . XXa> ad e/j,. The writing is retrograde and clumsy, and cer- 
tain of the characters admit of some difference of opinion as to the letters 
they represent. The M has three bars in one inscription, four in the 
other ; the supposed sigma is irregular and curved. The strangeness 
of the dedication and of the vocative 'A-rroXXeo, has led me to query if 
this sigma may not be read as a N, and the E as a sigma of a form 
similar to that which appears at the end of the word 'laXvo-ios on the 
inscription of the mercenaries at Abu Simbel, and upon the well-known 
Halikarnassian inscription of Mr. Newton, and elsewhere (m, >/, A, 
T, ¥ i ). If this conjecture be accepted, the language becomes normal 
(" Of the Milesian Apollo "), and the other dedications cited in its sup- 
port follow suit. No. 68 shows N turned at an angle of 90 degrees from 
its usual position, and a distinct N it must be : with this in use a hori- 
zontal three-barred sigma would be natural. It is evident, at a glance, 
that there is much fluctuation in the form of these as well as some other 
letters, and in their position in relation to the horizontal ; as indeed is 
not uncommon in archaic inscriptions. The real point of importance, 
however, and the distinct contribution toward the history of the Greek 
alphabet is, that the majority of these inscriptions represent the Mile- 
sian alphabet at an earlier stage than has heretofore been known, and 
that in the oldest examples the 0. occurs in regular use. Much of the 
argument for establishing the dates of documents in the Ionic alphabet 
has turned upon the fact that this letter was supposed to have come 
into use about 550 B. c. At Naukratis, however, it is found one hun- 
dred years earlier. This and some other reasons have led Mr. Gard- 
ner, with others, to set off the Abu Simbel inscriptions, with their 
for Q., as Bhodian, doubtless allied to the Ionian, and to assign them, 
with Wiedemann and others, to the reign of Psamtik II instead of 
Psamtik I. Some inscriptions of this class were discovered among the 

2 [Opposition to Mr. Gardner's conclusions, as well as to thoseofMr.Petrie, has been 
made by Professors HmscHFEiD and Kirchhoff (Sludien), and arguments on both 
sides have been brought forward in The Academy (1887, May 14, July 9, 16, Aug. 20, 
27 ) . The German critics diminish the age of the oldest inscriptions by about a century.] 
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dedications at Naukratis, as well as some belonging to the Melian al- 
phabet; and No. 2 presents a case where, in a dedication to the Milesian 
Apollo, there occur together, in the boustrophedon order, Q., for Q. at 
least once, the open H and the four-barred sigma. Closed H is found 
but once, and Gardner places some cases of the open form still earlier, 
in the seventh century. The closed H at Abu Simbel was used as the 
vowel, and also as an aspirate. Neither form is employed as aspirate 
at Naukratis. F does not belie previous experience by appearing, but 
9 (tf07T7ra) presents itself occasionally before till about 530 B. c. 

Two dedications are of especial interest. The first is upon a large 
krater of Rhodian ware, assigned to 600 B. c, and reads : Polemarchos 
consecrated meto Apollo, together mththeproehoosandfhestand(n.oX,i/j,ap- 
Xp<; \jjbe avedrjice rJanro'Keovi, ical tijv 7r[/)]oj£ow ical to v"iro\_KfyrjTrf\piov). 
The language recalls at once the famous Sigeian inscription, and the 
krater wrought by Glaukos the Chian, dedicated by Alyattes at Del- 
phi (Herod., i. 25). The British Museum contains a vase, rather badly 
reproduced in the Archaol. Zeitung for 1881 (pi. 13), in whose interior 
is depicted precisely such a scene of dedication. Upon a stand about 
three feet high, decorated at the corners with birds, rests the krater, out 
of which rises a prochoos as if set upon an interior lid of the krater. 
On one side stands a player on the double pipes accompanying the cere- 
mony; on the other, the dedicator or priest, with bowl in one hand and 
rhyton in the other, offering the libations. In the field, above, a bird 
is seen flying down on the right of the dedicator. This bowl is believed 
to be of Kyrenaian or Naukratian manufacture. 

The second dedication that attracts attention is that of Phanes the 
son of Glauqos, 3 of which the style, place of find, and forms of the let- 
ters combine to bring it down to about 530 B. c. ; so that the dedicator 
is very reasonably identified with the Halikarnassian of that name whom 
Herodotos mentions as in high favor at the court of Amasis till he proved 
traitor and deserted to Cambyses. The tragic scene of the deliberate 
slaughter of his children before the father's eyes on the battlefield of 
Pelousion by the enraged Greek and Karian mercenaries, will ever re- 
main one of the great pictures drawn by the Father of History. The 
widely scattered positions in which the fragments of the vase were found 
seem to reflect something of the same spirit at the temple in Naukratis. 

After the discovery by Dr. Halbherr of the archaic Code-inscription 
on the site of the ancient city of Gortyna in Krete, nearly three years 

3 Gardner's Naukratis, I, p. 55. 
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ago, the Italian Government granted to the discoverer means to carry 
on excavations in the immediate vicinity of the wall on which the in- 
scription had been discovered, with the hope of finding additional 
remains of the same body of laws. This hope has proved fruitless, 
but the explorer has reaped a considerable harvest elsewhere. At a place 
called Vigle, about a mile distant from where the Code-inscription 
was found (but still within the limits of the old town of Gortyna), a 
peasant, while digging for building-stones, came upon a series of walls. 
These walls had formed part of a structure, probably a temple, erected 
at some time posterior, it would seem, to the Roman conquest, but they 
were composed of large blocks bearing archaic inscriptions, laid up in 
the wall without any regard to the continuity of the inscriptions. This 
fact shows that some building of far earlier construction must have been 
despoiled to furnish material for the one whose remains were now found. 
The walls of the earlier building were inscribed with a series of public 
decrees ; but, unlike those upon which the Code was written, there is 
no indication of arrangement in parallel columns, or of grouping as if 
by stelai. On the contrary, the tendency seems to have been, with few 
exceptions, to extend the lines to indefinite length, horizontally, for in 
some cases the letters are about eight inches high and cover only two- 
thirds of the surface of the stone. It is impossible to suppose that, if 
the writing had been disposed in vertical columns instead of continuous 
lines, it would have been inscribed with such prodigality of space, but 
would have had at least two lines on a block : nor do examples occur 
where the letters bestride the horizontal joinings of the blocks, as in the 
writing of the Code. Some of the lines may thus have traversed the 
whole.length of a facade, and even turned the angle, to be continued 
on the adjacent face, as seems to follow from finding three blocks each 
bearing an inscription in smaller letters upon which is superposed an 
inscription in the eight-inch characters. Even where boustrophedon 
inscriptions occur, they rarely occupy the entire vertical space of the 
stone. Hence we may certainly assume that we have a varied mass of 
separate decrees and laws, promulgated on various occasions, and sculp- 
tured on the walls of a state edifice in order to perpetuate them pub- 
licly ; and that they are anterior, in whole or in part, to the formation 
of a regular code like that previously discovered near the river Lethaios. 
This seniority will be proved further on, though it would hardly be 
inferred if rudeness in sculpturing the letters (which occurs in many 
early inscriptions) were made the standard of judgment. The elegance 
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and comparative regularity of the Code-iuscription has led many to date 
it as low as the end of the fifth century. But we must distinguish be- 
tween the rudeness of an untrained hand working upon a mortuary or 
other comparatively insignificant monument, and the work of an artist 
who would naturally be selected to perpetuate public enactments on 
the walls of a stately building where the inscription in bold deep char- 
acters would prove a disfiguring or an ornamental addition. Certain 
it is that the most of these Vigle inscriptions are remarkable for the 
regularity and neatness of the letters and of their arrangement, which 
reveal a tendency to the artistic, and the use of an already advanced 
monumental writing. Few indeed are the technical errors, oversights 
or corrections of the workman ; on the contrary, the writing would for 
the most part be an ornament to the building. And yet its priority, 
in the main, to the Code-inscription follows from many considerations. 
In the first place, the alphabet differs considerably from that of the 
Code; but here the Vigle inscriptions must be divided into two 
classes, as Comparetti has clearly shown in his publication of and com- 
ment on them in the Museo Italiano (vol. n, pp. 181-252). Nos. 
82-3-4, forming two inscriptions of eight and six lines each, closely 
resemble the Code-inscription in the form of the letters, and are iden- 
tical with it in the letters employed. The others, numbered up to 81, 
and unfortunately in an extremely fragmentary state, have three addi- 
tional letters, but all these have their Phoinikian prototypes, namely 
I> B> "P (9). Beside this, some of the characters are more closely 
allied to the Phoinikian in form than are those of the Code. And in this 
formation we must distinguish two general classes, the angular and the 
curved, in the following letters, F, K, P, P. By comparison with the 
oldest Phoinikian, we should expect the angular forms to be anterior 
to the curved. In the case of the three blocks already mentioned, in 
which the large letters are superposed on the smaller, ^, K are angular 
in the smaller, while K is curved in the larger. Elsewhere we find the 
two classes employed indiscriminately in the same inscription. I is 
always curved (S), not angular as in early Phoinikian, at Thera and 
elsewhere. This is also the case with P, which is angular on the 
Moabite Stone, but curved at Nineveh and Abu Simbel (Phoinikian), 
at Thera, Amorgos, etc. In all these instances the curve is at the top, 
"1, but in the Code-inscription it has become an arc of a circle, "}, Di- 
gamrna has four different forms, three angular and one curved : 3), ^ 
^ ^. The curved form in this series is regarded by Comparetti as 
5 
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offering the solution of the problem of the derivation of this letter, it 
being made, he thinks, from the curved T {it) by the addition of a stroke 
for purposes of differentiation. On the contrary, I incline to believe 
that the angular form, \ is the more ancient, being derived from a 
Phoinikian prototype resembling that seen in the Siloam inscription, 
X, the outside stroke falling away in course of time as \ might arise 
by a similar disappearance of the interior stroke, if the differentiation 
was not deliberately adopted at the outset. There is nothing more 
striking, on glancing over the table of Vigle inscriptions in which 
the letters are the largest and most regular, than the uniformity and 
regularity with which not only ~\ and Z, but also B, *\ W, % are mod- 
elled upon the same curvature. This is carried out to an extent so 
unprecedented that it seems to me the riot-fancy of some artist imbued 
with a spirit like that exhibited in the Mykenai productions (and per- 
haps starting from the common "1, S), rather than a natural growth. 4 
In a modified degree this tendency is prevalent in all alphabets, although 
the curve is more difficult to engrave than the angle. The curved f , 
found once at Thera and often read P, can now be accepted as digamma 
without hesitation. This effort to please the eye with curves readily 
accounts, also, for .the peculiar form of beta at Vigle, namely, *l, in 
which it differs from 1 only in the greater length of the curve, which 
is sometimes continued until it forms a curl, ^. Its derivation from 
the more angular Phoinikian, % is easily seen, and it forms the inter- 
mediate link between that and the crescent B of the Kyklades, }. 
Indeed, our own form of B, which also occurs twice in the Vigle 
inscriptions, is due to the prolongation and curvature of the lower part 
till it is brought round to meet the curve of the upper, probably to 
differentiate it from P. 

The H of this class of Vigle inscriptions is uniformly of the 
closed type, 8, and is used for the vowel. In fact, its employment as 
an aspirate has not yet been discovered in Krete, and this accords with 
the fact that the archaic alphabet there served its purpose without any 
of the rough mutes except 9, and 9 it sometimes neglected, as in 
Karia-Tcifiev, avrpairov, etc. In the Code-inscription the e-sound is 
represented by E alone, having been discarded, perhaps in the inter- 
est of simplicity; although it is found in the open form (H) in some 
inscriptions of the immediate vicinity which are otherwise identical 

'We may compare the sudden change from the angular forms in the Athenian 
Tribute Lists of the year 450 b. c. to the curved forms in 449 b. c. 
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with the Code in their characters. The alphabets of the Kyklades, 
with their varied use of H, throw some light upon this point. <p (9) be- 
fore is uniform in the Vigle inscriptions, even where it stands 
for X, except in Nos. 82-4, in which the desire for simplification has 
yielded the whole field to K, as in the Code. 

As other points of difference between the two classes, we may men- 
tion that the elder employs the perpendicular straight line as a division 
mark for words or phrases, as also found elsewhere in Krete, Lakon- 
ika, Thera, Kypros, and on the Mesa-Stone. This is abandoned in the 
Code group, which is written in a rigorous boustrophedon order : this 
also occurs in the Vigle group, though the dominant order is the 
retrograde. These facts point to a greater antiquity : but the weight- 
iest argument adduced by Comparetti to fix the relative and approxi- 
mate age of the two groups is, that the elder Vigle group belongs 
to a period which precedes the use of coined money. Many of the 
fragments treat of the payment of fines, and these are expressed not in 
staters, drachmas, and obols, as in the Code, but in lebetes, and once, 
by a reasonable conjecture in supplying part of a word, in tripods 
(. . . o8a evaB . .). Beside small numbers, we find the lebetes running 
as high as 20, 50, and even 100 ; so that they correspond to the staters 
of the Code, and evidently represent some measure of value. One is 
at once reminded of the lebetes (Xe/fyre?) and tripodes (r/}t7ro8e?) so 
common among the lists of gifts in Homer, where the tripod is of 
greater value than the lebes. These are of copper or bronze, and, ar- 
guing from this, Comparetti concludes that we have here large pieces 
of bronze of definite weight, like the aes rude of the Eomans, but not 
yet stamped with an official device that constitutes a coin, and having 
their names as well as material handed down from the earlier use of 
actual caldrons. Against the objection that they may have their name 
from a stamp impressed upon them, Comparetti urges that, while on 
existing coins we do sometimes find the imprint of a tripod, that of a 
caldron never occurs; and furthermore that, although the coins of 
Athens were sometimes called " owls " and " girls," those of Aigina 
" tortoises," and those of Korinth " colts," these are comic or playful 
designations, not the official appellation such as would be implied by 
their use in a public decree, as at Gortyna. Beside this, the oldest 
known coins of Krete are those of Gortyna, and they present no hint 
of tripods and caldrons, but Europa riding on a bull, with a lion's 
head on the reverse, surrounded by an inscription which accords fairly 
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with that of the Code. Numismatists incline to place this coin at the 
beginning of the fifth century b. c, but with the acknowledgment that 
this assignment is made upon very uncertain grounds, namely, artistic 
style, while we as yet know almost nothing of the development of art 
in Krete, except from tradition, which habitually represents the island 
as a very early centre, and as the teacher of continental Hellas. 

What then was the period at which coined money was introduced 
into Krete? Numismatic authorities are quite generally agreed that 
Herodotos was right, in saying that the Lydians were the inventors of 
coinage, and place this invention at about 700 b. c. Its introduction 
into the Pelopqnnesos by Pheidon is therefore assigned to the first half 
of the seventh century b. c, instead of the eighth as would follow from 
the date of Pheidon given by Pausanias. Certain it is that the inven- 
tion spread rapidly westward from Asia Minor, and was caught up 
quickly by the Islanders; and it is incredible, from what we know of 
the advancement of Krete in the seventh century, that she should have 
been far behind the other Greeks in welcoming this boon to commerce. 
Her standard was the Aiginetan, and, if she obtained it after the Phei- 
donian regulations in the Peloponnesos .had made it famous, the older 
Vigle inscriptions would naturally fall within the second half of 
the seventh century, when, as we have seen, the Ionic alphabet in its 
fullest development was in use at Naukratis. Comparetti maintains 
that the Code-inscription is naturally coeval with the change to a fixed 
coinage; that the new relations required much readjustment; that the 
official introduction of the new terms — staters, drachmas, obols — with 
possibly some alteration in the standards of weight, would have de- 
manded a revision of the laws to introduce the new nomenclature, and 
a restatement of the fines; and that, consequently, advantage was taken 
of the opportunity to gather up the various enactments already written 
on the building at Vigle, to reduce them to a systematic form, with 
a simplified alphabet, uniform boustrophedon order, and to record them 
all within a definite space. Most of the Vigle inscriptions are so 
fragmentary that it is impossible to determine their substance, but we 
can see that the subjects of adoption and of succession to property form 
a part, as in the Code. Comparetti well compares the lawgiver's task 
here with that of Solon in relation to the laws of Drako. Solon intro- 
duced coinage, which before had not existed in Attika, and altered the 
fines, which had been expressed by Drako in oxen and sheep, into the 
denominations of the new coinage; and it is to about this time that 
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Comparetti would assign the Code in Krete. One objection, which he 
did not perceive, may be urged to Comparetti's argument. He assumes 
that the current money at the introduction of the Code was bronze: but 
the Code speaks only of silver, and the language used intimates that 
silver had been in regular use in transactions which preceded the adop- 
tion of the Code. But, as the numismatists believe that Aiginetan money 
had been employed at Athens as a currency for a considerable period 
before Solon began to issue a native coinage, so we may readily account 
for the expressions of the Code by supposing a similar use of Aiginetan 
coins, gradually introduced for a generation or more prior to the estab- 
lishment of a mint at Gortyna. 

Inscriptions so fragmentary as these must necessarily be interesting 
mainly to the student of language ; but the two which have the same 
alphabet as the Code are complete enough to yield some sense. One is a 
decree relating to freedmen, who are granted permission to settle in La- 
tosion upon an equality of rights with its inhabitants. Latosion there- 
fore would seem to be some suburb of the town given up to resident 
strangers, or metics, in the vicinity of a temple of Leto. No one shall 
reenslave one of these freedmen, and, if the attempt should be made, 
it shall be the duty of his bondsmen to rescue him, and the praetor 
peregrinus (top tccrkviov icoa-fiov) shall not have power to release him 
from their custody. If the bondsmen do not perform their duty of 
rescue, they shall each atone to the freedman in one hundred staters 
and double the amount paid for his freedom. In case they do not 
fulfil these provisions, they shall be subjected to a double fine, which 
shall go to the informer and to the city. It is noticeable that the word, 
here, for bondsman is rirai, which has heretofore been known only from 
Aischylos (Choeph , 67) as " the avengers," and so corresponds closely 
to the Latin Vindices. No punishment falls on the one who seeks to 
reenslave : it is the bondsman who is held responsible, and this is a 
general principle in Greek law. The second decree grants immunities 
to a certain Dionysos for services to the city. 

These decrees coincide with the Code-inscription not only in their 
alphabet, but in their orthography. The abandonment of Z has led 
to the attempt to express this sound by B, SS, as Karoi/ciSeOai. The 
termination -6<u in the same word is characteristic of the Code group : 
in the elder it would be -a-ffai. Further differences between the 
elder Vigle and the Code group may be noticed as follows: Vigle, 
I (f) for tt or <rcr, as iSUa^e (aor.; Code, iSUa/ccre), av8d£adcu (Code, 
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SaTTavTai), o%oi (Code, o-ttottoi), %coa>i (Code, So>o<?) ; v in the diph- 
thongs ay, ev, ov, regularly written with the F. In the later Vigle 
decrees, 'AFXwi't and e'FaSe (Horn., evaBe) occur, but also tovtwv. This 
phenomenon of F for v occurs once in a Naupaktian inscription (Na- 
F7raKTtaw),andonceinaKorinthian,e'F#eTO?. The much vexed d Fvtov 
on the base of the Naxian colossos at Delos, obtains some comfort from 
a doubtful a]FuT(iv, and a certain d/xeFiKraa-dai of the elder group. 
The Homeric dyx^/ jM X 0<} rece i ves support from d^efioXov ; and the 
relative oreio?, found in the Code, gains further confirmation. As 
Doric inscriptions posterior to the introduction of the Ionic alphabet 
vary in the use of the vowel E and H in the termination of the present 
infinitive of verbs in -e<o (E is most frequent), it is interesting to see 
that the archaic orthography in the Vigle monuments, where H was 
also in use, is uniformly E, although in Comparetti's minor inscription 
from the Lethaios, published at the same time as the Code, we find 
KaXfjv, but also ho/xrjv and ijfirjv. Finally, at Vigle occurs the nom. 
Faprjv (gen. apvos;) whose F has been assumed, but never before proved, 
to exist. 

Beside the Vigle inscriptions, Comparetti publishes also, in the same 
number of the Museo Italiano, several inscriptions of archaic type, 
gathered by Halbherr from Oaxos, Eleutherna, and Lyttos, all within 
a radius of 30 miles from Gortyna. The alphabet of Oaxos contains 
the same letters as that of Vigle, except <p ( <p), but conforms to the 
angular type throughout, even in T and I (i), and has a peculiar form 
for F, hitherto unrecognized and resembling the letter N slightly varied, 
AC In fact, some coins, hitherto assigned to Naxos, have been restored 
to Oaxos by Halbherr, in consequence of the discovery of these inscrip- 
tions. This character (A) is doubtless the same that has also been found 
on Pamphylian coins, in the form of a reversed N (w). Some interest- 
ing words occur : lv for ev with dative only, and in composition, not 
with accusative also, as in Arkadian and Kypriote; it is used before 
consonants as well as vowels : t'ss and t<? stand with the accusative. The 
infinitive termination -a-ffai becomes -orat, as in Elis, Boiotia, and 
Northern Greece generally. With this we may compare, dfilcrrax;, 
fiurrw, for a/j,lo-0a><}, etc. : dvTprjian, for dvSprjlcoi, exhibits a rather rare 
change : o-iroFSSdv for crirovBrfv is a use of the F which we have seen at 
Vigle: dfiXoTrta confirms the gloss of Hesychios, d/3k<yire<;, d/SXaySe?- 
Kpfjref — a similar interchange of tr and /3 is noticed by Plutarch as 
Delphian. 
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The neighboring Eleutherna furnishes the same angular alphabet, 
with the same form for digamma but with the H enclosed by two bars 
instead of three (H), as not unfrequently among the Phoinikians; and 
E with two horizontal bars (A), which is also Phoinikian at times. 
Here likewise the F takes the place of v in the diphthongs av, ov ; but 
we find dfiurOeL In one fragment, where the sense is not clear, Com- 
paretti presents the word Bicrvpoiroicoi : the following gloss of Hesy- 
chios is worth weighing : vpov, o-firjvos • Kpfjres. 

The alphabet of Lyttos, which is boustrophedon like those of Oaxos 
and Eleutherna, has I (S) and P (C) curved as in the Code, and one 
of the two fragments bears the closed H, the other the open. Blass's 
reading of the pronoun orepos twice in the Code is here confirmed by 
the appearance of the word between division marks. 

It is interesting to see, here, how truly Greek individuality asserted 
itself, even in the matter of alphabets, within this narrow circle of 
neighboring towns, but it is not unprecedented. 

The alphabet of Amorgos has also received an addition in the direc- 
tion of greater antiquity, as it Would seem. This alphabet presents so 
great a variety in the archaic inscriptions which have reached us, that 
it is difficult to reduce it to order. Hitherto it has kept within the 
bounds of the Ionic, and has thus confirmed the notice of Suidas, that 
the island was colonized in the xxix Olympiad, 664-60 B. c, by 
Samians under the leadership of the Iambic poet Simonides the Elder. 
F. Diimmler, however, has recently published, in the Mittheilungen 
(1886, p. 98), a rock inscription in which we find the Doric san (M) 
instead of the Ionic sigma (ji), U curved at the top ( "1 ), and a degen- 
erated form of the broken iota ( j) in one case and the straight form (I) 
in another. The direction is retrograde, and H is closed (#). But the 
form of the name, A^Sa/m?, is Ionic, and we may therefore compare 
it with the Bubon inscription found at Olympia, and assigned by Boehl 
to Euboia, with the remark that it surpasses all other Ionic inscrip- 
tions in antiquity because it uses san. We may at least acknowledge 
the influence of other alphabets with the early Ionian colonists, and 
Boss long ago suggested relations with Argos. Indeed, Diimmler pub- 
lishes another retrograde inscription, fully Ionic, with open H and with 
Q, in which 3E is turned upon its side (Hi), a position which is peculiar 
to Argos. 

The recent excavations upon the Akropolis at Athens, which have 
added so much to our knowledge of the art that preceded the Persian 
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invasion, have not been barren of inscriptions. Several of the columns 
and other constructions, which originally supported offerings of statues 
and different objects, were inscribed, to designate that fact, in letters 
that are so regular that they form an artistic addition to the objects 
themselves, besides giving the information desired. They have been 
published by Kabbadias, Director of Excavations in Greece, in the 
'HL<t>r)fiepl<; 'ApxaiokoyiKi], 1 886. Their value consists in the contribu- 
tion which they make to the scanty literary notices of early artists. 
One, which lacked about half its length on the right, has been ingeni- 
ously restored by C. Robert (Hermes, 1887, p. 135), as follows : 

P£kt>+OiAPe0eKev 6 fcepa/ie 
Y */£!>* OP A rAt+£yTa0evalai 
AfTEPOPEr oieaev H 
OEYPAf-0 hT o ^yak/Mi 

Nearchos the potter was already known from a black-figured vase 
bearing his signature, found on the Akropolis, and also from the 
signatures of his sons Ergoteles and Tleson, the latter of whom is rep- 
resented by 34 vases found in Italy. Antenor was the sculptor of the 
famous group of the Tyrannicides, Harmodios and Aristogeiton, which 
was carried off by Xerxes to Persia and finally restored to Athens by 
Alexander or one of his successors in the East. The father, Eumares, 
is identified with the painter Eumarus of Pliny (xxxv. 56), who de- 
scribes him as the first to distinguish between man and woman in his 
paintings, and as the successor of the monochrome painters. His date 
has already been set by Winter (Arch. Zeit., 1885, p. 200) at about 550 
B. c, and with this our inscription readily accords. 

At the very forefront of Greek sculpture, Pliny (xxxvi. 11) places 
the Chian family of Melas, his son Mikkiades, his grandson Archer- 
mos, and his great-grandsons Bupalis and Athenis. The last flourished, 
as he says definitely, in the lx Olympiad (540 B. c.) and were lam- 
pooned by Hipponax, as some related, till they hanged themselves from 
chagrin, a story which Pliny does not believe. This date would bring 
Arehermos into the early part of the sixth century. Pliny knew of 
many statues of his at Delos and elsewhere, and a scholiast on Aris- 
tophanes (Av., 574) ascribes to him the first representation of Nike with 
wings. In 1880, Homolle discovered at Delos a part of the base of a 
statue with an inscription intimating that the statue was the workman- 
ship of Arehermos and his father Mikkiades. Later on, another portion 
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was added to the base showing that it was a dedication to the Far-darter. 
Near by, was discovered an archaic winged statue which was believed 
to have occupied the base, and to represent the winged Nike, or pos- 
sibly Artemis. While Kabbadias was carrying on his excavations on 
the Akropolis, last July, he lighted upon the fragment of a column 
bearing an inscription to the effect that the offering was the workman- 
ship of Archermos the Chian (. . . . "A/>]%e/>/i05 iiroieaev 6 Xt[o? | 

ave]0eieev 'Adevaiai 7roXto^;o[t). One of the statues excavated in the 
vicinity differs from the others, and bears a foreign air : Kabbadias 
conjectures that this was the veritable offering from the hands of 
Archermos, and draws the conclusion that Archermos either worked 
in Athens, or that statues from his workshop in Chios found their way 
immediately to Athens. This, if true, is indeed a noticeable fact, as 
he says ('E<£j?/i. 'A/r^., 1886, p. 135); but, when we examine the charac- 
ters of the inscription, we should say that they belonged to the close 
of the sixth century rather than toward its beginning. They are very 
regular and handsome, strikingly different from those of the Delian 
base, and are characteristically Attic, with two notable exceptions. The 
sigma is the Ionic with four bars (£), and the lambda also Ionic with 
a short bar at the top (fl. Such intrusion of Ionic letters is not un- 
precedented, especially where the artist is Ionian ; but this has hitherto 
been confined to the post-Persian period at Athens, while this column 
must antedate the destruction of the city by the Persians. Another 
Ionicism is the absence of the aspirate with the article o, though the 
dialect is wholly Attic. Furthermore, the theta has the dot in the 
centre, not the cross, and this form appears in monumental inscrip- 
tions at Athens and in Ionia at about the same time, so far as is known, 
namely, just before the close of the sixth century. Hence, it is safer to 
suppose that the Archermos of the Akropolis is either a grandson of 
the earlier one, or at least that the inscription belongs to the waning 
years of his century, although it must be added that the theta with 
point is found on coins of Athens which produce the impression of 
greater antiquity than any with the bar-theta, and are ascribed by 
Head to the Solonian period, while other numismatists bring them 
down to the Peisistratidean. 5 

* Since the above was written, Petersen's article in the Mittheilungm, 1887, p. 372 
( Archaische NikebUder), has been received. He accepts the attribution to Archermos, 
and says that the letters are actually more archaic in form than they appear in the 
fac- simile. 
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A third dedication published by Kabbadias from the same finds is 
inscribed, like the others, upon a base, and consists of two parts, the 
dedication proper to Athena by a certain Onesimos, and the mutilated 
name of the artist above, of which sufficient remains to render the read- 
ing Theodoros certain. Kabbadias thinks this Theodoras to be the fa- 
mous Samian artist, to whom the invention of bronze-casting is ascribed, 
and who worked in Sparta, building the structure called Skias. A 
bronze head larger than life was among the results of the excavations 
near the place where this base was found, and Kabbadias inclines to re- 
gard it as the work of Theodoros consecrated by Onesimos. Little can 
be urged against this on the score of epigraphy, if the activity of Theo- 
doros be allowed to cover the first quarter of the sixth century, as is 
probable. The dedication of Onesimos is pure Attic, and might easily 
belong to the period of Koehler's Salamis Klerouchia-decree, which 
he dates at about 570. It is noticeable that in the name Theodoros 
the Ionic four-barred sigma is employed. 

The name of the poet Aischylos in an inscription attracts the attention 
of all. Last February, a stone was found on the Akropolis stating that 
Aischylos produced a play in the archonship of Philokles, and that Xe- 
noklesof Aphidna was the choregos. The play, we know from the Didas- 
kalia, was none other than the Oresteian trilogy, and, although nothing 
is added to our previous information by the inscription, it is still inter- 
esting to find the Didaskalia confirmed, and it stirs the heart to feel 
that one more link binds us to that sublime production to which the 
Agamemnon belongs. 6 

The chances of destruction which wait upon important memorials 
are well illustrated by the fortune of an inscription from the Peiraieus, 
which has been treated by Foucart in the masterly manner that char- 
acterizes all his productions (Bull. Cor. Hellen., 1887, p. 129). During 
the latter part of last year, the owner of the property on which was 
built the fort of Eetioneia, on the west side of the harbor of Peiraieus, 
leased it to a contractor as a quarry for building-stones. A consider- 
able part of the wall was thus destroyed ; but, while the work was in 
progress, it chanced to be visited by a lieutenant from a French frigate 

"The forms of the letters assign the inscription to the latter half of the fourth cen- 
tury B. c, and they are the same in form and size as those of some fragments already 
published in C. I. G., II, 971, in which mention is made of a victory gained also by 
Aischylos, with Perikles as ehoregos. The conjecture that these all belong to a redac- 
tion of the Didaskalia by Lykurgos is very reasonable. 
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lying in the harbor, who wished to examine the ancient fortifications. 
While looking over the ground and the stones brought to light from 
the wall, he noticed two that had a part of their surface smoothed into 
a regular square which had been inscribed. He called Foucart's atten- 
tion to them and thus preserved them from probable loss to science. 
The first was to this effect : In the archonship of Diophantos (395-4 B. a), 
month of Skirophorion (June-July), for work by the day, pay for cattle 
drawing the atones, 160 drachmas. The other says : In the archonship 
of Uuboulides (394-3 b. a), beginning from the Signal up to the front of 
the gate by the Aphrodkion, on the right as you go out, 790 feet : con- 
tractor, Demosthenes the Boiolian; also to haul the stones. From these 
apparently insignificant facts very important results are obtained by 
Foucart, aided by the fortunate mention of the dates. It was in the 
year of the archon Diophantos that the Thebans, after the visit of 
the Persian agent to Greece, formed their alliance with the Athenians 
against the Lakedaimonians ; and the death of Lysander under the 
walls of Haliartos caused the extension of the alliance until it included 
all the Boiotians, the Argives, and the Korinthians. Before the end of 
this archonship the forces of the confederates had gathered at Korinth. 
In the early part of the archonship of Euboulides the battle of Korinth 
was fought, Konon gained his naval victory at Knidos, and Agesilaos 
fought at Koroneia. In the following spring (393 B. a), Konon arrived 
at Korinth at the head of the Persian and Greek fleet, and thence pro- 
ceeded to the Peiraieus, where he set to work to reconstruct the Long 
Walls and those of the Peiraieus, with the aid of his crews and the 
money furnished by the Great King. Xenophon (Hel., iv. 8) adds that 
the Boiotians and other cities voluntarily assisted in the work, and 
Diodoros (xiv. 85) testifies to the same effect. To Konon therefore is 
habitually conceded the glory of reerecting the walls destroyed by Ly- 
sander ; but our inscriptions show that the Athenians had already begun 
the task the year before, encouraged by the alliance with the confed- 
erates, and quickened by the danger of a Lakedaimonian invasion, to 
which the Peiraieus was particularly exposed, as indeed Thrasyboulos 
openly declared to the Theban envoys when seeking the alliance (Xen. 
Hel., iii. 5, 16), a reminder which will readily account for the presence 
of a Boiotian contractor in Attika. 

The gate mentioned in the second inscription can be identified at the 
northern extremity of the western wall, where it turns abruptly to the 
east. Within this, and near by, must have stood the Aphrodision of 
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the inscription. But the only Aphrodision hitherto known in the 
Peiraieus was built by Konon, out of gratitude to the goddess for his 
Knidian victory, and this was situated on the opposite side of the har- 
bor, near the present custom-house, and was probably not begun till 
some months after our contract was recorded. Mention of an older 
Aphrodision, founded by Themistokles, has indeed been made by a scho- 
liast on Hermogenes, but he has been believed to be confusing The- 
mistokles with Konon, and no credence was given him. Now he may 
be rehabilitated. The existence of an Aphrodision in Eetioneia gives 
Foucart opportunity for a new interpretation of the scholiast on Aris- 
tophanes, Pax 145, and a readjustment of the topography of the Pei- 
raieus. The scholiast says, " The Peiraieus has three harbors, all closed : 
one the so-called Kantharos, then the Aphrodision, then five stoai about 
the harbor." These three harbors are usually placed all on the south 
and east side of the port, the Aphrodision between the other two, with- 
out any distinct harbor to which it could give name. Foucart now 
removes it to the west side, extending it from the entrance up to the 
northern limit, with the Kantharos, as before, on the right of the en- 
trance, and the five stoai stretching along the east and northern shore. 
This interpretation relieves the passage of its difficulties, removes the 
necessity for the various emendations which have been proposed, and 
simplifies the topography of the Peiraieus. 

This leads us naturally to two important architectural inscriptions 
which add much to our inadequate knowledge of details. One from 
Eleusis has been published by Philios in the last number of the 'E^j?^. 
'A/o%. for 1886, and contains, like that of the Athenian naval arsenal 
of Philon found near Peiraieus in 1882, the specifications for the con- 
struction of a large building within the sacred precinct, presumably a 
temple, but by what name it is to be designated is left in doubt, pos- 
sibly by reason of the losses at the side of the stone, though in length the 
inscription amounts to 195 lines. The Telesterion designed by Iktinos 
would naturally have been completed before this document was en- 
graved, and its architects, three in succession as named by Plutarch, 
are different from the Philagros mentioned here. A board of overseers 
act in conjunction with the architect, but the contracts are to be filled 
in accordance with the plans and drawings which he may furnish. The 
stone used is partly from Aigina, the Peiraiean Akte, and Eleusis, but 
very largely from Pentelikos ; it must be delivered in the precinct 
sound and whole and white, without spot or blemish. The dimensions 
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of the blocks and their number in each series are detailed with great 
minuteness. Each contractor must supply his own material except in 
the case of the iron and lead for securing the blocks in place, and these 
are furnished by the state. 

Of far greater interest is the document published (likewise in the 
'E^jy/i. 'A/>^. for 1886, p. 145) by Kabbadias from his excavations at 
Epidauros, in which we have, given in very complete form, the con- 
tracts assumed by different persons for the construction of the temple 
of Asklepios within the famous precinct. It contains none of the speci- 
fications for the manner in which the work is to be executed, or of the 
kind of stone to be used, such as the Eleusinian slab embodies solely. 
These probably existed upon another stone and are here taken for 
granted. In the well-known inscription relating to the Erechtheion 
(C. I. A., I, 324) the moneys paid are chiefly for work by the day ; 
but here, as at Troizen, Hermione, Lebadeia, etc., various parts of the 
construction are awarded to contractors, and in this case to the lowest 
bidder, as would appear from the amounts paid, which are seldom in 
round numbers. Eor instance, Demochoos supplies timber for 299 
drachmas and 5 obols, just one obol below the round number 300. 
Each contractor furnishes one or more bondsmen according to the 
amount of his contract. The bondsmen are native Epidaurians and 
only designated by name; the contractors mostly foreigners, Korin- 
thians and Argives, as appears often to have been the case in small 
towns. At Athens, contracts are habitually taken by citizens, and the 
presence of the Boiotian as mentioned above at Eetioneia is due to the 
exceptional circumstances. The Korinthians engage especially, though 
not exclusively, to quarry and transport the stone. For example, Loukios 
the Korinthian contracts to quarry and draw the material for the stoa 
at 6300 drachmas, Sotadas the Argive to construct it for 3068. Euter- 
pidas the Korinthian quarries and draws for half the naos at 6167 drs., 
Archikles the Korinthian quarries the other half for 4400, and Loukios 
draws it for 1600. An Argive constructs the whole naos for 3200. 
Polemarchos the Stymphalian paints the stoa by the encaustic process 
for 1050 drs., Loukios the Korinthian furnishes the pine for 4390, and 
Tychamenes the Kretan the Cyprus ; while elm, lotos and boxwood 
were used for the doors. A substantial workshop is constructed under 
similar contracts, reminding us of the famous workshop of Pheidias 
at Olympia. 

From the excavations, we know that the temple was peripteral, with 
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six columns at each end, eleven at each side, with naos and pronaos, but 
no opisthodomos. The sculptures in the eastern pediment represented 
the conflict of the Kentaurs and Lapiths, in the western that of the 
Amazons. Rich akroteria in the shape of winged victories crowned 
the summit and corners of the roof. Portions of all these have been 
found. The dimensions of the ground-plan were about 43 by 82 feet. 
In addition to the details already given, we have contracts for the 
foundations, the stylobate, the prodomos, the pavements, the roofing, the 
pediments, the sculptures in the pediments, and the akroteria. There 
is a singular discrepancy in the cost of the sculptures of the two pedi- 
ments, one amounting to 3010 drs. and the other to 1400 only. The 
parts painted are the stoa, the naos, the akanthai, parts beneath the 
beams, serpents on the gorgoneion and the lion-heads on the cornice. 
It is probable, from other remains of Doric architecture, that the paint- 
ing of the stoa and the naos was confined to the upper parts. Two 
doors led into the prodomos, and one large one from there into the 
naos. The last was an elaborate affair. In addition to the wood and 
other materials employed in its construction, ivory is contracted for to 
the amount of 3070 drs., and the gluing amounts to more than 2600. 
Gilding ornamented the kymatia, the astragals, rosettes and stars, and 
a golden choros cost more than 1000 drs. The walls, columns and 
pavements were all smoothed and polished after erection, and a general 
cleaning of the naos was contracted for at the completion of the build- 
ing. The work appears to have lasted three years, eight months and 
ten days, as the architect Theodotos is paid for that length of time 
in five separate instalments, three yearly, the fourth for six months, and 
the last for 70 days. His pay is 353 drachmas for the year, or one 
drachma a day, which is the usual rate at Athens in the fifth century 
B. c, though it runs up to two toward the close of the fourth. Our 
inscription belongs to the first part of the fourth century. Theodotos 
has no less than six bondsmen, although but three are required for the 
largest contract awarded, amounting to 9800 drachmas. During the 
third year Dorkon appears to have been appointed as assistant to Theo- 
dotos, and was paid 350 drs. Beside the definite contracts, from 
which we have taken selections only, there are many items of minor 
expenditure for work done and services rendered, in which the payments 
are made direct. One of these may possibly refer to the cost of the 
inscription itself: Eudamos receives 20 drs. for making a stele, and 
Paseas 49 drs. 1 obol for cutting and painting an inscription (ypa/ifid- 
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raw ivKoKa-tyio<; iciv leaver io<i). Several new words occur, architectural 
terms, naturally, and avevv for avev is written once, and is probably 
to be supplied later on, where Kabbadias reads a[yev\, in the same 
phrase : we may compare the Elean avev;. In speaking of the Kretan 
inscriptions, we have already remarked upon the strong individuality 
of closely neighboring towns as exhibited by the different characters 
which they severally employed. This is exemplified in Argolis by the 
signs used to designate numbers. Hermione and Troizen were already 
known to differ materially in this respect ; and now Epidauros pre- 
sents a third system of notation, in part wholly unknown elsewhere in 
Greece. Though they had already accepted the Ionic alphabet, they 
still clung to their earlier notation in which the sign for 100 is the 
closed H. 

A. C. Mereiam. 
Columbia College, 
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